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BOOK REVIEWS 151 

Grammatical Fundamentals of the Innuit Language, as Spoken by the 
Eskimo of the Western Coast of Alaska. By Francis Barnum, 
S.J. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1901. xxv + 347 PP-, 8° 

Among the aboriginal languages of North America scarcely one is 
richer in grammatic forms than the Eskimo. In this language but little 
distinction is made between the noun and the verb; that which we call 
the verb in Eskimo is inflected like a noun and comes nearest to the 
participle of Aryan languages, the subject pronoun preceding it being 
not a predicative but a possessive term. Thus, tikipu-kut, "we have 
arrived," in Greenland Eskimo, is literally "our having arrived." 
From almost every Eskimo noun one or more verbs can be formed by 
appending verbifying suffixes. 

Although spoken throughout a vast territory, the Eskimo dialects do 
not differ extremely among themselves, although the contrary might be 
assumed from the great distances which separate them. The syntax is 
based on the possessive idea and not on the predicative as with us; the 
subjective and the objective cases (of the direct object) differ but little 
one from the other, but the cases referring to space (locative) are well 
defined and numerous, for we have the localis in -me, the ablative in 
-mil, the vialis or prosecutive in -kut, the terminalis in -mut, the modalis 
in -mik, and the comparative in -tut. Besides these cases the nominal 
inflection has a genitive. All this refers to the Greenland dialect, 
whereas in the Tununa the case suffixes are somewhat different. Con- 
sidering that these endings differ for the plural, again for the dual, and 
again for the transitive or objective form and for the intransitive, it may 
truly be said that these Eskimo dialects are well provided with cases. 

The Tununa dialect of Eskimo, to which the following data refer, is 
the subject of the work of Father Barnum, who resided as a missionary 
for eight years on Nelson island, opposite Nunivak, on the eastern or 
Alaskan coast of Bering sea. Father Barnum uses an alphabet of fif- 
teen vowels, three diphthongs, and seventy-one consonants for the 
purpose of transcribing the Eskimo, and with four or five exceptions 
these eighty-nine sounds seem to be readily pronounceable by us. The 
alphabet is in part Father Barnum's own invention, but he states that 
he would have used that of the Bureau of American Ethnology had it 
reached him in time. The consonants do not occur in profusion, and 
in the spoken sentence they are perfectly balanced by the vowels ; 
therefore this northern dialect is rather soft and smooth, and in every 
respect is more musical than the Tinn6 or Athapascan dialects of the 
Canadian interior ; indeed, it is even more pleasing to the ear than 
English. 
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To record all the forms of verbal inflection in any Eskimo dialect is 
a herculean task; but Father Barnum accomplished it, although not 
entirely to his satisfaction. His list of verbal modes (that is, adverbial 
or other elements modifying, specializing, or determining the function of 
the verb and of nouns derived from the verb), is another noteworthy 
accomplishment. But we become familiar with the very life of the 
idiom when we read the native stories with their translations and the 
compiler's commentary where personified animals are introduced. The 
vocabulary, comprising five thousand or more words, appears in syllab- 
icated form, with the emphasis noted on each vocable. 

In Tununa there is no distinction between masculine and feminine 
gender in the pronoun, noun, or verb. Reduplication of the radical 
syllable, the great root-builder in other aboriginal American languages, 
is not known in Tununa, which also does not have any prefixes or in- 
fixes to the root, suffixion being the only means of "developing" the 
radix. Emphasis has a tendency to keep itself in the middle of the 
longer words, though accentuation of the first syllable is not unusual. 
The numeral system is quinary-vigesimal. 

A. S. Gatschet. 

Notas (Turn pae as crean$as. Bernadino Machado. Coimbra : Im- 
prensa da Universadade, 1901. 511 pp. 

These " Notes of a Father " are written in pleasing style with epi- 
grammatic comments on the adult phenomena corresponding to the 
facts and fancies of childhood. They are imbued with the true scien- 
tific and democratic spirit. The author is professor of anthropology in 
the University of Coimbra, Portugal, and one of the best known edu- 
cators and men of science in southern Europe. He has also been a 
cabinet minister, and his knowledge of political life adds to the wit and 
wisdom of the book, which is well worth reading for its genial humanity 
alone, quite apart from its contributions to the study of the child. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 



